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Ir is now a twelvemonth precisely since we had the oppor- 
tunity of reviewing a Waverley novel, and we have been com- 
pelled in the interim to peruse so many unhappy imitations, 
that the very contrast may incline us to hold a more favoura- 
ble opinion of the “ Tales of the Crusaders,” than they really 
merit ; as meat of an indifferent quality and carelessly prepar- 
ed may have the haut gout for a palate just escaped from the 
nauseousness of draughts and the insipidity of ptisans. 

The events of the first tale, entitled “The Betrothed,” are 
supposed to have happened on the borders or marches of 
Wales, in the latter part of the twelfth century and during the 
reign of Henry the Second. Gwenwyn, a Welsh Prince, is so 
far forgetful of prudence and good policy, as to ask the hand 
of Eveline, daughter of Raymond Berenger, the Norman castel- 
lane of a fortress in his neighbourhood, and of course a formi- 
dable enemy to his name and nation. Raymond refuses on 
two grounds ; first, that such matches are unequal, ill-assorted; 
and impolitic ; and secondly, that his daughter is already prom- 
ised to Hugo de Lacy, a Noble Norman and the Constable of 
Chester. Either of these reasons was enough to rouse the 
fury of the Camorian, who advances to the attack of the 
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fortress at such short warning, that the Norman has not time 
to receive the succours of the neighbouring barons. This 
would have been a matter of little consequence to Raymond, 
and the Welsh might have knocked their heads against the 
walls, to as little purpose as they had often done before, but 
for an unfortunate ag ¢ which, during the short preceding 
interval of tranquillity, he had made to Gwenwyn, to meet him 
on any future occasion in fair fight and without the protec- 
tion of ditches and engines The chivalrous notions of the 
times compelled him to mare ch out with a part of his slender 
garrison to certain destruction, leaving the castle and his 
daughter to the protection of a small band of Flemish feu- 
datories. ‘The knight is of course slain, and the victorious 
Gwenwyn attacks the castle, which, after being defended a sin- 
gle day with difficulty, is relieved by the advance of Hugo de 
Lacy, by whom the Welsh Prince is slain and his followers cut 
to pieces. In return for this service, and in consequence of cer- 
tain previous arrangements with her father, he seeks the hand 
of Eveline, and after areasonable time is solemnly affianced 
to her. This conduct excites the indignation of Baldwin, 
archbishop of Canterbury, by whose preaching the Constable 
had lately been induced to assume the ensigns of a Crusader. 
He insists on the immediate performance of his vow, and De 
Lacy is obliged to leave his betrothed bride under the care 
of his nephew Damian. The result of this arrangement every 
reader will anticipate. The Constable, on his return, finds his 
affairs at home on the point of utter ruin, and Damian charged 
with breach of trust to him and his sovereign. ‘Though these 
charges prove to be in the main false, De Lacy is wise enough 
to perceive that Eveline will be a more suitable bride for his 
nephew, and the work closes with their marriage. 

Our limits will not permit more than this meagre abstract 
of the story, of which the interest is increased by much con- 
necting action, and many subordinate characters. Of these 
last, Wilkin Flammock, the leader of the Flemings, and his 
daughter Rose, are evidently the favourites of the author and of 
course the most interesting tothe reader. We find in this Tale 
a degree of a fault common to many imitations of this class of 
ware. :—the characters are too numerous and the interest 


divided among too many. The consequence of this is, that 
the author has not space to make any one sufliciently interest- 
ing. Thus the character of De Lacy is a grand conception, 
but he does not appear long enough to make a full impression. 
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We want to see more of him and to have him shown in vari- 
ous circumstances and in different lights, and regret that the 
author leaves him just when he is beginning to enter into the 
spirit of the delineation. Moreover the novelist is evidently 
shackled in this work as in some others, by the circumstances 

of time and place. The reader of Shakspeare seldom con- 
siders any more than the author seems to have done, whether 
his persons are French or English, Greeks or Romans, or even 
human or supernatural; they have an intellectual identity, 

which is but slightly dependent upon outward circumstances. 
Macbeth is Macbeth, though dressed in a full-bottomed wig 
and Louis-Quatorze boots. The sentiments, aflections, and 
passions are what strikes us in Ariel and Caliban, not the wings 
of the one or the claws of the other. But we cannot bu! 
feel occasionally that the Scottish author is labouring to make 
Normans of the twelfth century, or Frenchmen of the fificenth. 

It may be that he has paabi ap ; few of us have antiquarian 
lore sufficient to detect his mistakes if any exist. But it re- 
quires only observation of our fellow-creatures to perceive, 
when an author mingles in the same character traits incon- 
sistent with themselves, or foreign to humanity. Our limits 
will not permit us to pursue this subject farther, and with 
one extract from this tale, we shall pass on to the second. 
Certain proceedings of Wilkin which seemed dubious in the 
eyes of the confessor of the castle, give rise to the following 

dialogue. Our readers will perceive that the author is not 
able entirely to forget Friar ‘Tuck. 


At this place, which was rather the weakest point of the Garde Dol- 
oureuse, the good father found Wilkin Flammock anxiously superintend- 
ing the necessary measures of defence. He greeted him courteously, 
congratulated him on the stock of provisions with which the castle had 
been supplied during the night, and was inquiring how they had been so 
happily introduced through the Welch besiegers, when Wilkin took the 
first occasion to interrupt him. 

“ Of all this another time, good father; but I wish at present, and 
before other discourse, to consult thee on a matter which presses my 
conscience, and moreover deeply concerns my worldly estate.” 

“Speak on, my excellent son,” said the father, conceiving that he 
should thus gain the key to Wilkin’s real intentions. “O, a tender 
conscience is a jewel! and he that will not listen when it saith, ‘ Pour 
out thy doubts into the ear of the priest,’ shall one day have his own 
dolorous outcries choaked with fire and brimstone. Thou wert ever 
of a tender conscience, son Wilkin, though thou hast but a rough and 
borrel bearing.” 

“ Well, then,” said Wilkin, “ you are to know, good father, that I 
have some dealings with my neighbour, Jan Vanwelt, concerning my 
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daughter Rose, and that he has paid me certain guilders on condition 
that I will match her to him.” 

“ Pshaw, pshaw ! my good son,” said the disappointed confessor, “ this 
gear can lie over—this is no time for marrying or giving in marriage, 
when we are all like to be murdered.” 

“ Nay, but hear me, good father,” said the Fleming, “ for this point of 
conscience concerns the present case more nearly than you wot of. You 
must know I have no will to bestow Rose on this same Jan Vanwelt, 
who is old, and of ill conditions; and I would know of you whether I 
may, in Conscience, refuse him my consent.” 

“ Truly,” said Aldrovand, “ Rose is a pretty lass, though somewhat 

hasty ; and I think you may honestly withdraw your consent, always on 
paying back the guilders you have received.” 
_ “But there lies the pinch, good father,” said the Fleming —* the refund- 
ing this money will reduce me to utter poverty. The Welsh have de- 
stroyed my substance ; and this handful of money is all, God help me! 
on which | must begin the world again.” 

* Nevertheless, son Wilkin,” said Aldrovand, “thou must keep thy 
word, or pay the forfeit; for what saith the text? Quis habitabit in 
tabernaculo, quis requiescet in monte sancto?—Who shall ascend to the 
tabernacle, and dwell in the holy mountain? Is it not answered again, 
ut jurat proximo et non decepit?’—Go to, my son—break not thy plight- 
ed word for a little filthy lucre—better is an empty stomach and a hun- 
gry heart with a clear conscience, than a fatted ox with iniquity and 
word-breaking.—Sawest thou not our late noble lord, who (may his soul 
be happy !) chose rather to die in unequal battle, like a true knight, than 
live a perjured man, though he had but spoken a rask word to a Welch- 
man over a wine flask? ” 

*“ Alas! then,” said the Fleming, “ this is even what I feared! We 
must e’en render up the castle, or restore to the Welchman Jorworth, 
the cattle, by means of which I had schemed to victual and defend it.” 

*“ How—wherefore—what doest thou mean?” said the monk in aston- 
ishment. “I speak to thee of Rose Flammock, and Jan Van-devil, or 
whatever you call him, and you reply with talk about cattle and castles, 
and I wot not what!” 

‘So please you, holy father, I did but speak in parables. This castle 
was the daughter I had promised to deliver over—the Welchman Jan 
Vanwelt, and the guilders were the cattle he has sent in, as a part-pay- 
ment beforehand of my guerdon.” 

«‘ Parables!” said the monk, colouring with anger at the trick put 
upon him; “ what has a boor like thee to do with parables ?—But I for- 
give thee—lI forgive thee.” 

«I am therefore to yield the castle to the Welchman or restore him 
his cattle ?” said the impenetrable Dutchman. 

‘Sooner yield thy soul to Satan!” replied the monk. 

«| fear me it must be the alternative,” said the Fleming; “for the 
example of thy honourable lord o 

“ The example of an honourable fool—” answered the monk; then 
presently subjoined, “ Our Lady be with her servant !——this Belgic- 


brained boor makes me forget what I would say.” 
“ Nay, but the holy text which your reverence cited to me even now,” 


continued the Fleming. 
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“ Go to,” said the monk ; “what hast thou to do to presume to think 
of texts ’—knowest thou not that the letter of the Scripture slayeth, and 
that it is the exposition which maketh to live? Art thou not like one 
who, coming to a physician, conceals from him half the symptoms of the 
disease °—I tell thee, thou foolish Fleming, the text speaketh but of 
promises made unto Christians, and there is in the Rubric a special ex- 
ception of such as are made to Welchmen.” At this commentary the 
Fleming grinned so broadly as to show his whole case of broad strong 
white teeth. Father Aldrovand himself grinned in sympathy, and then 
proceeded to say,—*‘ Come, come, I see how it is. Thou hast studied 
some small revenge on me for doubting of thy truth ; and, in verity, I 
think thou hast taken it wittily enough. But wherefore didst thou not 
let me into the secret from the beginning? I promise thee I had foul 
suspicions of thee.” 

“ What!” said the Fleming, “ is it possible I could ever think of in- 
volving your reverence in a little matter of deceit? Surely Heaven 
hath sent me more grace and manners.” 


The second tale, entitled “ The Talisman,” forms a connect- 
ing link between the one already noticed and the novel of 
Ivanhoe. In “The Betrothed,” Richard Cceur de Lion ap- 
pears for a few moments as the heir apparent to the throne. 
The reader of “ The Talisman ” finds him in Palestine, having 
left his kingdom, not long after his accession to its throne, to 
the miseries and distractions described in Ivanhoe. The stor 
is principally occupied with the sickness of Richard and his 
contests with his fellow-crusaders, Austria and France. An im- 
portant character is the Prince Royal of Scotland, who serves 
incognito in the English army, and finally marries the sister of 
the English monarch. Saladin appears in various disguises, 
not always probable or consistent, in one of which he cures 
Richard with a Talisman. This tale is the more interestin 
of the two. The author enters into the character of Richard 
with spirit, and it —, a large partof the work. The per- 
sons in whom the reader is expected to take any interest are 
fewer and the attention is not so much distracted as in the 
first tale. The last of course will be likely to make the most 
enduring impression upon the mind and to acquire the strong- 
est hold on the public estimation. The story of this last seems 
to have been carelessly patched together, and we doubt much 
whether the author originally intended that Sheerkohf should 
turn out to be Saladin. Our limits will permit but one short 
extract from this tale. This we are induced to select on ac- 
count of a religious sentiment, delivered in the author’s own 
person, and standing as the expression of his own feeling, the 
like of which we do not recollect to have seen, in any former 
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novel, though all have been remarkable for their general re- 
spect for religion and morality. The respect however has 
seemed to be rather that of the philosopher and philanthropist, 
than the Christian. 

The act of devotion, however, [says he] though rendered in such 
strange society, burst purely from his natural feelings of religious duty, 
and had its usual effect in composing the spirits, which had been long 
harassed by so rapid a succession of calamities’ The sincere and earnest 
approach of the Christian to the throne of the Almighty, teaches the best 
lesson of patience under affliction ; since wherefore should we mock the 
Deity with supplieations, when we insult him by murmuring under his de- 
crees ?—or how, while our prayers have in every word admitted the vanity 
and nothingness of the things of time in comparison to those of eternity, 
should we hope to deceive the Searcher of Hearts, by permitting the 
world and worldly. passions to reassume their turbulent empire over our 
bosoms, the instant when our devotions are ended? There have been, 
and perhaps are now, persons so inconsistent, as to suffer earthly passion 
to reassume the reins even immediately after a solemn address to Heaven ; 
but Sir Kenneth was not of these. He felt himself comforted and 
strengthened, and better prepared to execute or submit to whatever his 
destiny might call upon him to do or to suffer. 


The Introduction to these tales we consider on the whole a 
failure, thougl some smart sayings pass between the per- 
sons of the interlude. It contains the following singular 
paragraph. 

“T intend to write the most wonderful book which the world ever 
read—a book in which every incident shall be incredible, yet strictly 
true—a work recalling recollections with which the ears of this genera- 
tion once tingled, and which shall be read by our children with an ad- 
miration approaching to incredulity. Such shall be the Lire of Napo- 
LEON BuoNapaRTE by the AuTHor of WaAvERLEY!” 


Whether this be a part of the joke, or areal advertise- 
ment of such a work, we know not, but we sincerely hope the 
latter. 

The curious in these matters will probably be interested in 
the comparison between this Talisman and the Saracen of 
Madame Cottin, a crusade romance of great reputation in 
its day. The time, the place, and the principal characters in 
both are the same. It is evident that the writers have drawn 
in many instances from the same sources, but with what com- 
parative effect we have not leisure or space to decide. 

We have placed at the head of this article the titles of two 
works, partly because they are the work of the same author, 
of which fact (if evidence were wanting, there is abundance in 
the Lives of the Novelists,) and partly from the natural con- 
nexion of the subjects. 
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An edition of the works of the principal British novelists has 
lately been published in Edinburgh, accompanied by a bio- 
graphical notice of each author and a short criticism on his 
works, by Sir Walter Scott. These notices and criticisins, 
printed in a separate form, make the volumes before us. Be- 
side the interest arising from the smoothness and beauty of 
the style, and the general soundness of the author’s criticisms 
upon works so widely known as those of Fielding, Smollett, 
Richardson, &c. there is one of another kind, when we con- 
sider many of these criticisms in the light of explanation or 
defence of the principles which have governed him in con- 
structing his own novels. That the author is often thinking of 
his own works, as well as those under his examination might 
be shown at great length. We shall notice only his opinions 
respecting the supernatural macuinery of novels. 

The following extract is from the remarks on Walpole’s 
“ Castle of Otranto.” 


It is doing injustice to Mr Walpole’s memory to allege, that all which 
he aimed at in The Castle of Otranto, was “the art of exciting sur- 
prise and horror;” or, in other words, the appeal to that secret and 
reserved feeling of love for the marvellous and supernatural, which 
occupies a hidden corner in almost every one’s bosom. * * * * It was 
his object to draw such a picture of domestic life and manners, during 
the feudal times, as might actually have existed, and to paint it che- 
quered and agitated by the action of supernatural machinery, such as 
the superstition of the period received as matter of devout credulity. 
The natural parts of the narrative are so contrived, that they associate 
themselves with the marvellous occurrences ; and, by the force of that 
association, render those speciosa miracula striking and impressive, 
though our cooler reason admits their impossibility. Indeed, to produce, 
in a well cultivated mind, any portion of that surprise and fear which 
are founded on supernatural events, the frame and tenor of the whole 
story must be adjusted in perfect harmony with this main-spring of the 
interest. He who, in early youth, has happened to pass a solitary night 
in one of the few ancient mansions which the fashion of more modern 
times has left undespoiled of their original furniture, has probably ex- 
perienced, that.the gigantic and preposterous figures dimly visible in 
the defaced tapestry—the remote clang of the distant doors which divide 
him from living society*—the deep darkness which involves the high and 
fretted roof of the apartment—the dimly seen pictures of ancient 
knights, renowned for their valour, and perhaps for their crimes—the 
varied and indistinct sounds which disturb the silent desolation of a half- 
deserted mansion—and, to crown all, the feeling that carries us back to 
ages of feudal power and papal superstition, join together to excite a 
corresponding sensation of supernatural awe, if not of terror. It is in 
such situations, when superstition becomes contagious, that we listen with 


— 





* See the Antiquary, vol. i. chap. x. 
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respect, and even with dread, to the legends which are our Sport in the 
garish light of sunshine, and amid the dissipating sights and sounds of 
every day life. Now, it seems to have been Walpole’s object to attain, 
by the minute accuracy of a fable, sketched with singular attention to 
the costume of the period in which the scene was laid, that same asso- 
ciation which might prepare his reader’s mind for the reception of pro- 
digies congenial to the creed and feelings of the actors. His feudal 
tyrant, his distressed damsel, his resigned yet dignified churchman—the 
castle itself, with its feudal arrangements of dungeons, trap-doors, ora- 
tories, and galleries*—the incidents of the trial, the chivalrous proces- 
sion, and the combat ;—in short, the scene, the performers, and action, 
so far as it is natural, form the accompaniments of his spectres and his 
miracles, and have the game effect on the mind of the reader, that the 
appearance and drapery of such a chamber as we have described may 
produce upon that of a temporary inmate. This was a task which re- 
quired no little learning, no ordinary degree of fancy, no common portion 
of genius, to execute. The association of which we have spoken is 
of a nature peculiarly delicate, and subject to be broken and disarranged. 
It is, for instance, almost impossible to build such a modern gothic struc- 
tare as shall impress us’with the feelings we have endeavoured to de- 
scribe. It may be grand, or it may be gloomy; it may excite magnificent 
or melancholy ideas ; but it must fail in bringing forth the sensation of 
supernatural awe, connected with halls that have echoed to the sounds 
of remote generations, and have been pressed by the footsteps of those 
who have long since passed away. Yet Horace Walpole has attained, 
in composition, what, as an architect, he must have felt beyond the pow- 
er of his art. The remote and superstitious period in which his scene is 
laid—the art with which he has furnished forth its gothic decorations— 
the sustained, and, in general, the dignified tone of feudal manners— 
prepare us gradually for the favourable reception of prodigies which, 
though they could not really have happened at any period, were consist- 
ent with the belief of all mankind at that in which the action is placed. 
It was therefore the author’s object, not merely to excite surprise and 
terror, by the introduction of supernatural agency, but to wind up the 
feelings of his reader till they became for a moment identified with 


those of a ruder age, which 
“ Held each strange tale devoutly true.” 


The difficulty of attaining this nice accuracy of delineation may be 
pest estimated by comparing The Castle of Otranto with the less suc- 
cessful efforts of later writers; where, amid all their attempts to assume 
the tone of antique chivalry, something occurs in every chapter so de- 
cidedly incongruous, as at once reminds us of an ill-sustained masquer- 
ade, in which ghosts, knights-errant, magicians, and damsels gent, are 
all equipped in hired dresses from the same warehouse in Tavistock- 
street.* 

There is a remarkable particular in which Mr Walpole’s steps have 
been departed from by the most distinguished of his followers. 

Romantic narrative is of two kinds—that which, being in itself possi- 
ble, may be matter of belief at any period : and that which, though held 





* See Waverley, chap. i. 
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impossible by more enlightened ages, was yet consonant with the faith of 
earlier times. The subject of The Castle of Otranto is of the latter class. 
Mrs Radcliffe, a name not to be mentioned without the hich respect due 
to genius, has endeavoured to effect a compromise between those differ- 
ent styles of narrative, by referring her prodigies to an explanation 
founded on natural causes, in the latter chapters of her romances. To 
this improvement upon the gothic romance there are so many objections, 
that we own ourselves inclined to prefer, as more si:nple and impressive, 
the narrative of Walpole, which details supernatural incidents as they 
would have been readily believed and received in the eleventh or twelfth 
century. In the first place, the reader feels indignant at discovering that 
he has been cheated into sympathy with terrors, which are finally ex- 
plained as having proceeded from some very simple cause ; and the in- 
terest of a second reading is entirely destroyed by his having been ad- 
mitted behind the scenes at the conclusivn of the first. Secondly, the 
precaution of relieving our spirits from the influence of supposed super- 
natural terror, seems as unnecessary in a work of professed fiction, as 
that of the prudent Bottom, who proposed that the human face of the 
representative of his lion should appear from under his mask, and ac- 
quaint the audience plainly that he was a man as other men, and 
nothing more than Snug the joiner. Lastly, these substitutes for super- 
natural agency are frequentiy to the full as improbable as the machine- 
ry, which they are introduced to explain away and to supplant. The 
reader who is required to admit the belief of supernatural interference, 
understands precisely what is demanded of him; and, if he be a gentle 
reader, throws his mind into the attitude best adapted to humour the de- 
ceit which is presented for his entertainment, and grants, for the time of 
perusal, the premises on which the fable depends. But if the author 
voluntarily binds himself to account for all the wondrous occurrences 
which he introduces, we are entitled to exact that the explanation shall 
be natural, easy, ingenious, and complete. Every reader of such works 
must remember instances, in which the explanation of mysterious cir- 
cumstances in the narrative has proved equally, nay, even more incredi- 
ble, than if they had been accounted for by the agency of supernatural 
beings; for the most incredulous must allow, that the interference of 
such agency is more possible than that an effect resembling it should be 
produced by an inadequate cause. But it is unnecessary to enlarge fur- 
ther on a part of the subject, which we have only mentioned to excul- 
pate our author from the charge of using machinery more clumsy than 
his tale from its nature required. The bold assertion of the actual exis- 
tence of phantoms and apparations seems to us to harmonize much more 
naturally with the manners of feudal times, and to produce a more pow- 
erful effect upon the reader’s mind, than any attempt to reconcile the 
superstitious credulity of feudal ages with the philosophic scepticism 
of our own, by referring those prodigies to the operation of fulminating 
powder, combined mirrors, magic lanterns, trap-doors, speaking trum- 
pets, and such like apparatus of German phantasmagoria.* 


Again he observes in his account of the novels of Mrs 


Radcliffe. 





* See again Waverley, chap. }. 
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Curiosity and a lurking love of mystery, together with a germ of 
superstition, are more generally ingredie nts in the human mind, and 
more widely ditfused through the mass of humanity, than either taste 
or feeling. * * * * 

The present public deal as rigidly, and compel an explanation from 
the siory-teller; and he must either at once consider the Knot as wor- 
thy of being severed by supernatural aid, and bring on the stage his 
actual fiend or ghost, or, like Mrs Radcliffe, refer to “natural agency the 
whole materials of his story. 

We have already, in some brief remarks on The Castle of Otranto, 
avowed some pre ‘ference tor the mode ot boldly vowing the use of su- 
pernatural machinery. Ghosts and witches, and the whole tenets of 
superstition having once, and at no late period, been matter of universal 
belici, warranted by legal authority, it would seem no great stretch 
upon the reader’s credulity to require him, while reading of what his 
ancestors did, to credit for the time what those ancestors devoutly be- 
lieved in. And yet, notwithstanding the success of Walpoie and 
Maturin. (to whom we may ‘add the author of Forman), the manage- 
ment of such machinery must be ackowledged a task o1 a most deiicate 
nature. ‘* There is but one step,” said Buonaparte, * betwixt the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous ;* and in an age of universal incredulity, we 
must own it would require, at the present day, the support of the high- 
est powers, to save the supernatural from slipping into the ludicrous. 
The incredulus odi is a formidable objection. 

There are some modern authors, indeed, who have endeavoured, in- 
geniously enough, to compound betwixt ancient faith and modern incre- 
dulity. They have exhibited phantoms, and narrated prophecies strange- 
ly accomplished, without giving a defined or absolute opinion, whether 
these are to be referred to supernatural agency, or whether the appari- 
tions were produced (no uncommon case) by an overheated imagina 
tion, and the accompanving presages by a casual, though singular, coin- 
cidence of circumstances. This is however an evasion of the difficul- 
ty, not a solution; and besides, it would be leading us too far from the 
present subject, to consider to what point the author of fictitious nar- 
rative is bound by his charter to gratify the cumosity of the public, and 
whether, as a painter of actual life, he is not entitled to leave something 
in the shade, when the natural course of events conceals so many inci- 
dents in total darkness. Perhaps, upon the whole, this is the most art- 
ful mode of terminating such a tale of wonder, as it forms the means 
of compounding with the taste of two different classes of readers ; 
those who, like children, demand that each particular circumstance and 
incident of the narrative shall be fully accounted for; and the more 
imaginative class, who, resembling men that walk for pleasure through 
a moonlight landscape, are more teased than edified by the intrusive 
minuteness with which some well meaning companion disturbs their 
reveries, divesting stock and stone of the shadowy semblances in which 
fancy had dressed them, and pertinaciously restoring to them the or- 
dinary forms and common-placé meanness of reality. 


These are the rules; the application of them may be seen 
without mentioning slighter instances, in the Bodach Glas of 
Vich lan Vohr, the astrological prediction and its accompiish- 
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ment in Guy Mannering ;—the ominous traditions respecting the 
Kelpie’s Flow and the Mermaiden’s Well in the Bride of Latn- 
mermoor ; the White Laay of the Monastery and the Abbot; 
Horse-shoe of Redgauntlet; and the apparition of Vanda in 
the first of the tales now before us. In his person of critic, 
our author has decided on the best course ; in his capacity of 
author, he has uniformly followed it. We could fill pages 
with evidence from this work that the author of both is one 
and the same, but they cannot fail to suggest themselves to 
every diligent reader of the Waverley novels. 

Of the critical notices in these Lives, though all are highly 
entertaining, we think those on the works of Richardson and 
Mrs Radcliffe the most so. From the latter we shall make 
the following extract for the benefit of novel-readers. 


One [tribute] might still be found of a different and higher descrip- 
tion, in the dwelling of the lonely invalid, or the neglected votary of 
celibacy, who was bewitched away from a sense of solitude, of indis- 
position, of the neglect of the world, or of secret sorrow, by the po- 
tent charms of this mighty enchantress. Perhaps the perusal of such 
works may, without injustice, be compared with the use of opiates, 
baneful, when habitually and constantly resorted to, but of a most 
blessed power in those moments of pain and languor, when the whole 
head is sore, and the whole heart sick. If those who rail indiscrimin- 
ately at this species of composition were to consider the quantity of 
actual pleasure which it produces, and the much greater proportion of 
real sorrow and distress which it alleviates, their philanthropy ought to 
moderate their critical pride, or religious intolerance. 


While we acknowledge that there is some foundation for this, 
we may reply in our author’s own figure and with a parody of 
the words of one of his own characters, the learned Counsel- 
lor Pleyde!l, “ a novel is like laudanum, it is easier to use it as 
a quack does, than to learn to apply it like a physician.” 

The doctrine of our author on the effects of novels in 


another place is as follows. 


Excluding from consideration those infamous works which address 
themselves directly to awakening the grosser passions of our nature, we 
are inclined to think the worst evil to be apprehended from the perusal 
of novels is, that the habit is apt to generate an indisposition to real 
history and useful literature; and that the best which can be hoped is, 
that they may sometimes instruct the youthful mind by real pictures of 
life, and sometimes awaken their better feelings and sympathies by 
strains of generous sentiment, and tales of fictious wo. Beyond this 
point they are a mere elegance, a luxury contrived for the amusement 
of polished life, and the gratification of that halt love of literature which 
pervades all ranks in an advanced stage of society, and are read much 
more for amusement than with the least hope of deriving instruction 


from them. 
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This opinion he backs with an apophthegm of Doctor John- 
son. A somewhat similar one, if we rightly recollect, is ex- 
pressed in a very pleasant, spirited, and judicious article on 
the subject of novels in a late number of the Christian Specta- 
tor ;—an article by the way, which is another testimony to the 
astonishing popularity of the Waverley novels, which have 
worked their way, in a few years, from the ladies’ work-table 
and the lounger’s parlour window, to a temporary fellowship 
at least with the dusty corpuses of the civilian, and the pon- 
derous polyglotts of the divine. 

We cannot leave the consideration of these works without 
a passing notice, at least, of the mechanical execution of this 
American edition. That of the Tales is bad enough, but that 
of the Lives would disgrace any press, and is indeed an insult 
to the public. 





Reform of Harvard College. 
(For the Titles, see No. 6 of this Gazette.) 
[ CONTINUED. ] 


ANOTHER pursuit which seems to us to need discouragement 
is that of music. Except in a few individuals, even a low 
degree of musical excellence requires a vast deal of time and 
attention; and, supposing that this occupation does not in- 
trude upon the hours allotted to study, it is expedient that 
the leisure hours of a student should be employed in some 
more healthful amusement, than bending over a music book, 
or straining at a clarionett. But it is impossible to pre- 
vent even the hours of study from encroachment, so long as 
the musical performances of the students make a part of the 
entertainment at the exhibitions, and so long as the detestable 

ractice of serenading shall be permitted. We use strong 
aber for of the ill effects of this practice and its necessary 
accompaniments upon the health and sometimes the morals of 
the students, there can be-no question. If we take into con- 
sideration the time spent in learning to play upon some instru 
ment and the necessary annoyance to all the neighbours of the 
learner, we think it cannot be denied that College is no place 
for music. If a student must learn this art, let him learn it in 
the vacations. | 

But neither this practice nor the objections to it are very 
novel. More than one hundred and fifty years ago, Dr Hoar, 
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afterwards president of the University, wrote in these words 
to his cousin Flint, who was then a freshman. “ Music I had 
almost forgot; I suspect you seek it both too soon and too 
much. ‘This be assured of, that if you be not excellent at it, 
it is nothing at all; and if you be excellent, it will take up so 
much of your time and mind, that you will be worth little 
else. And when all that excellence is attained, your acquest 
will prove little or nothing of real profit to you, unless you 
intend to take up the trade of fiddling.” 

Another method of influencing public opinion will sup- 
ply another motive for exertion, the consideration of the effect 
of one’s conduct at College upon after life. A degree is valua- 
ble now, and it is to be wished that it were possible to make it 
more so, by making it more necessary in the professions. It 
may be made somewhat more so by difficulty of attainment. 
Many of our readers will perceive that we are about to pro- 
pose an examination for a degree. ‘The practice which, as 
we are informed, prevails at Oxford seems excellent. ‘The 
time occupied by the students there, as here, is four years ; 
but at the end of the second year the student undergoes a 
severe examination, and if deficient, is turned back to remain 
another year. At the end of the fourth year, if he has pass- 
ed his first examination, he is admitted to that for a degree, 
in which, if he fail, he is, as before, turned back. For the at- 
tainment of a degree, an examination in certain branches is 
necessary, but there are other hunours to be attained by the 
candidate’s offering himself for examination in other branches. 
A degree obtained in this way would be a public and lasting 
testimony of industry, while failure would subject the candi- 
date to bitter mortification. The effect of this upon the 
opinions and conduct of the students may be supposed a priori, 
but we may illustrate it by some ese sg The medical stu- 
dents of all schools within our knowledge are subjected to severe 
examinations, and we believe it will be admitted, that, as a body, 
these students are the most persevering in their application 
and acquire the strongest professional esprit du corps and zeal 
for improvement in their science. At Cambridge in England, 
there is no examination for a degree; or at most a mere 
form. Weare informed from most respectable authority that 
the difference in the degree of application in these Universities 
is very great. The severe examinations at Oxford are a 
comparatively late innovation, and the effect is stated to have 
been great and immediate. We have heard that an eminent 
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wine-seller in Bristol, on inquiring why so few pipes of wine 
had of late years been ordered at Oxford, was informed 
that the examination for degrees had nearly ruined the trade. 
There is one College at Oxford, the New, or \\ inchester Col- 
lege, where no examination for a degree takes place, and the 
consequence is said to be, that though the students are ail ben- 
eficiaries and admitted after a severe examination, being of 
course among the best prepared in the University, the stand- 
ard of diligence in this College is lower than in any other. 
Lastly how often do we see a youth labouring with unabat- 
ing diligence to prepare for the examination which precedes 
his admission to the College, and then becoming idle and 
indiflerent to the studies that follow it? Now what process 
is more simple and likely to be more effectual than the appli- 
cation of a stimulus, which has been found so powerful with 
the candidates for the freshman class, to those for the sopho- 
more, junior, and senior classes, and finally to those who 
aspire toa degree? We ought to observe in justice to the 
Governors of Cambridge College, that we believe that by the 
arrangements of late years public opinion among the students 
has been much and favourably influenced, and that industry is 
more fashionable than it used to be. 

But the College must after all partake of the character of 
a school; the students are generally too young to be left entire- 
ly to their own discretion. Of the various checks and pun- 
ishments now in operation, we are of opinion, that most are 
theoretically judicious and practically useful. One of them, 
that of fines, seem not to be so, and the report, upon which we 
have been remarking, recommends, very judiciously, 

That the punishment by fines be abolished ; and tasks, or some other 
equivalents, which shall operate directly on the students themselves, be 
substituted in their stead. 

This is the practice at Oxford; tasks, technically termed 
“ impositions,” are imposed at the pleasure of the Proctor. It 
seems to us that it would be well that the officers within the 
walls should have the power of imposing these for the smaller 
offerices, nor does any check upon this power seem necessary, 
except a periodical report to the meetings of the Faculty. 

There is a mechanical contrivance, which we have heard 
recommended, which strikes us favourably. It is, that the 
College and grounds should be surrounded by a wall of mod- 
erate height surmounted by an iron rail and having only a 
single entrance. This would be ornamental, and, with the as- 
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sistance of the belt of trees now existing, would have the effect 
of giving the Colleges a quiet and secluded appearance. ‘i his 
in itself is favourable to habits of study. Every one knows 
the power of external circumstances and appliauces upon in- 
tellectual habits. If the gate were regularly closed at nine in 
the evening and every one reported who demanded admission 
after that hour, the effect would be increased. At present 
the bell rings for study hours at nine o’clock; but what 
student thinks of making that an excuse for leaving an even- 
ing party in town? ‘The law that they shall be in their 
roonis at that hour is felt to be obsolete. It may be said that 
any such contrivance would only excite the ingenuity of the 
students to evade or surmount the obstacles. Doubtless some 
would prefer climbing the wall to reporting themselves, but 
we believe it would not be common. ‘The trouble, difficulty, 
and risk of detection would prevent many from acquiring 
habits of negligence. The difficulty would balance slight 
temptations, and this is all the effect to be expected. No wall, 
bar, or gate would be of much use with those who come to 
College with strong habits of self-indulgence, dissipation, and 
impatience of restraint, and such had better be dismissed alto- 
gether. Parents who are unable to govern their own children 
must not expect them to be always well governed in a_ public 
institution. And yet, from our experience, we should judge, 
that children of this class are those who are most ofiensively 
irregular, and parents of this class those who are loudest in 
their complaints of the mis-government of the College. It 
was very weakly and hastily said, that the officers of the 
College stand with regard to the students in loco parentis, and 
that they should act as such—a:.d it was well replied, that the 
officers were as ready to be parents as the students were to be 
children. It is plain that no contrivance can give the officers 
a power, which depends upon opinion, and a real relation, 
which in their case does not exist ; moreover it is equally un- 
deniable that if they had all the power and influence which 
is possessed and exerted by some parents, it would not answer 
the purpose. Some of the students must be better governed at 
College than they ever were at home, or they will not do for 
the situation. It would be a bold opinion to express, though 
we are not sure that it would be an incorrect one, that this is 
often the case. To render this arrangement more effectual, the 
practice of living out of the College walls, except in the house 
of an officer of government or that of the student’s own family, 
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should be utterly prohibited. The College buildings contain 
in all 120 rooms; allow one room in each entry for an officer 
and there remain 111, or enough to accommodate 222 stu- 
dents, the exact number now in College, according to the an- 
nual catalogue ; but some live with their families and some 
with the oificers of government. Between 40 and 50 now 
have rooms in private houses, where they must be in a great 
measure beyond the control of the government in regard to 
many small matters, which tend to foster habits of inattention 
and irregularity. 

The remaining part, and nearly half, of Mr Pickering’s 
speech was devoted to the consideration of the advantages of 
classical learning and the state of the University in this 


particular. 
[To be continued.] 





Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. A Picture of Judaism, in 
the Century which preceded the Advent of our Saviour. 
Translated from the German of Freperick Strauss. Bos- 
ton. 1825. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 236 and 252. 


Tuts novel is exactly what one would expect from the ob- 
ject which its author had in view, and the plan upon which 
it was written. Its object is to illustrate Jewish antiquities, 
by a representation of the customs, manners, religious obser- 
vances, &c. of the Jewish nation, as they existed about a 
hundred years before the advent of our Saviour; the plan, 
to connect this representation with the fortunes and adven- 
tures of a few individuals. Now with regard to the writers 
of most of the historical novels which have been so popular 
within the last few years, their main purpose has been to 
write popular novels; and, as incidentally contributing to 
this, they have introduced historical characters and incidents 
to assist in filling up. In the present case, on the other hand, 
the novel has been the secondary object and the illustration 
of Judaism the principal; for although we have a hero and 
heroine compounded of the usual ingredients; a murder, a 
trial, a slander, &c. to make out the plot, yet it is clear 
that, in the opinion of the author, the story is merely the 
string to his pearls, valuable only as it brings them together, 
and the more completely covered by the glittering treasures, 
the better. 
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But although a very indifferent novel, this is a valua- 
ble and indeed interesting book, considered in its proper 
character, as presenting a view of the Jewish manners, cus- 
toms, and religion, as existing in the Holy Land. Since this 
remarkable people has been an exiled nation, wandering 
over the face of the earth, far from the favoured spot assign- 
ed to them by the Deity himself, and endeared to them by 
a thousand of the holiest and highest, as well as tenderest 
associations, we have lost sight of them in their primitive 
elevated character, and have permitted ourselves to confine 
our views to the state in which we at present find them, out- 
cast and degraded. If we analyze our feelings, we shall find 
that we do not regard them as of the same race with that 
great monarch whose temple to the true God was the wonder 
of his age, and whose power, riches, and wisdom have been 
the boast of his countrymen and the admiration of mankind 
in all succeeding ages. Our associations with the Jews are 
mostly of a degrading character, and to acquire juster no- 
tions, we must go back to old times, and consider them at 
home, in their own country, governed by their own laws, and 
enjoying their own institutions. To enable us to do this is 
precisely the object of Helon’s Pilgrimage; and little skill as 
its author has exhibited as a novelist, he has communicated 
a great mass of information in a very agreeable and occa- 
sionally in a lively manner. Of the correctness of his re- 
presentations we do not pretend to be competent judges; 
few persons are so. But there is an air of complete familiari- 
ty with the subject, an appearance of truth, and a corres- 
pondence with what we know about the matter, which gives 
us a confidence in his accounts of those things of which we 
know nothing. There is no reason to doubt that he has 
studied the antiquities of the Jews very thoroughly; and 
there can be no reason for believing that he would misrepre- 
sent or misjudge. 

He has chosen for the period of his story that in which 
the Jewish people were suffered, for the last time, to enjoy, 
in independence and security, their own laws, their own re- 
ligion, and their own political institutions. This period ex- 
isted immediately after the successful resistance by the family 
of the Maccabees to the tyrannical sway of the king of Sy- 
ria, and whilst John Hyrcanus, one of the family, exercised 
the double office of prince and high priest. The hero is a 
Jew of Egypt, residing and educated in Alexandria; who 
53 
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has been deeply imbued with the schemes of philosophy 
of the day; has tried them all, but finds nothing to satisfy him 
till he returns to the law and the observances of his fathers. 
In those days, as indeed with the true Jews in all ages, the 
Holy Land, and more particularly Jerusalem, was the spot 
towards which the eyes of an Israelite indeed were always 
turned. Wherever over the face of the earth he was carried 
or driven,—in exile, in poverty, in death,—his heart yearned 
towards Jerusalem. There only could God be acceptabl 

worshipped. ‘There was the temple and the mount of God. 
There were the bones of his fathers and of a line of kings 
consecrated and anointed by the Deity himself. There was 
the Messiah to appear. Returning to the primitive faith of 
Israel, Helon’s first and strongest desire is to visit this seat 
of his faith, He makes accordingly a pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem at the Passover, in the year 109 before the birth of 
Christ. He remains there during the half year which in- 
cludes the principal religious festivals; becomes a_ priest, 
marries.—and, in the interval between the feasts of his reli- 
gion and his duties as a priest, travels into the most interesting 
parts of the territory of Palestine, and Is finally drowned, very 
unceremoniously, with nearly all the other dramatis persone, 
on his return to Alexandria. His adventures are so con- 
trived as to embrace a description of almost every thing 
which is curious and important in the customs and manners 
of the Jews, and even of the privacy of their domestic life. 

The individuals who principally figure in the management 
of the plot, beside the hero, are Elisama, an uncle of Helon, 
advanced in life, a Jew bigoted to every thing Jewish, narrow-, 
minded, and with a full share of that spiritual pride which 
the institutions of his nation were calculated to produce. He 
is contrasted with Myron, a young Greek, a companion and 
fellow student of Helon, lively and volatile, full of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, and listening with a philosophical scepti- 
cism to the enthusiastic encomiums bestowed on their religion, 
by his friends, the Jews. 

The pilgrimage to Jerusalem is undertaken by Elisama 
and Helon ; and they are accompanied part of the way by 
Myron. ‘They travel from Alexandria as far as Gaza 
with a caravan; the night being principally occupied with 
their journey, whilst the heat of the day was devoted to re- 
pose. ‘This journey occupies no less than an hundred and 
forty pages, and embraces no one single incident of impor- 
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tance. To relieve the dullness of the time during which 
they halted each day, Elisama undertakes to relate to Myron 
the history of the Jewish nation. The narrative is taken al- 
most entirely from Scripture, and if it were not more entertain- 
ing to Myron than it was to us, the tediousness of his hours 
must have been but little retieved. It is in fact a bare detail 
of a history familiar to us from infancy; and although it 
might be perfectly civil in Elisama to relate it to Myron, to 
whom doubiless it was quite novel and instructive, yet it was 
certainly an error of judgment to retail it to us good Chris- 
tians who have it all by heart. . 

Many passages of a descriptive nature in this account of 
the } journey of the caravan, have considerable merit, and are 
interesting as conveying some idea of the ancient manner of 
travelling. The following passage presents a well combined 
picture. 

The caravan still lay buried in profound slumber. By the time that 
the camels were loaded and themselves ready to depart, the morning 
began to dawn, and a singular spectacle was unfolded by it. The cam- 
els were crouching in a wide circle around the baggage, the horses, 
and the merchandise ; and their long necks and little heads rose like 
towers above a wall. The men had encamped round fires or in tents. 
Most of the fires had burnt out, only here and there dying embers oc- 
casionally shot a flame, which feebly illuminated the singular groups 
around. Within the great circle all was still, save that the watchmen 
with their long staves were going their rounds, and calling their watch- 
word in the stillness of the hour. In the distance were heard the 
hoarse sounds of the waves, breaking on the shore. On the other side 
of the camp was Gaza with its towers and ruins; and the fiery glow of 
morning was lightening up the scene of the fearful accomplishment of 
the word of prophecy. Gaza, once so populous, magnificent, and 
strong, when she committed the shameful outrage on Samson, had no 
longer any gates at the spot where the mighty hero once lifted them 
up, and placed them on the hill opposite to Hebron. 


There is nothing perhaps better done in this work than the 


representation given of the national pride and enthusiasm of 


the Jews. Itis displayed in a variety of ways, and it is 
every where apparent, either relating to their country or their 
political and religious institutions. ‘They look down upon 
the heathen, not with the compassion and pity which their 
delusion would seem calculated to inspire, but rather with 
horror, and something like scorn and hatred. This we take 
to be perfectly natural and characteristic. No nation, per- 
haps, ever experienced these feelings so strongly as the Jews. 
With them Palestine was the garden of the earth, Jerusalem 
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the queen of cities, and their temple the only seat of the 
Deity. We quote a passage in which Elisama reproves My- 
ron, who had been reflecting upon his nation for its compara- 
tive ignorance and want of taste in the fine arts. 


“A nation,” said Myron, “ which, in its most flourishing period, is 
obliged to engage artists from foreign kings, and can do nothing by its 
own ingenuity and dexterity, is surely a poor and helpless race. How 
different from the great Hellenic people! Poetry in abundance I have 
indeed heard from you, but this is the only branch of art in which you 
have done any thing. No painting, no statuary, nc drama!” 

“Thou speakest,” said Elisama, interposing angrily, “like a blind 
heathen, and what I have sowften intimated seems to have been lost 
upon thee. Israel was not designed, nor ever aimed, to excel in such 
worldly arts. It was to be a kingdom of priests and a holy people, to 
receive and to preserve the law of Jehovah; and on this account he 
ealls it his people, his Jeshurun, his beloved Israel. The time which 
other nations might devote to the culture of the elegant arts, Israel was 
to spend in the observance of the law. You have omitted all mention 
too of our music. This and our poetry are alone worthy to accompany 
the people before the presence of Jehovah ; his temple must be splen- 
did, but it was of no consequence that it was made so by foreign hands. 
Besides, the present temple, which yields little if at all to the former, 
was built by native artists; and supposing that in Solomon’s time ar- 
chitecture was unknown among us, could this skill be reasonably ex- 
pected in a nation, which had struggled for five hundred years for the 
possession of the soil, which even then had not beer completely unit- 
ed for more than half a century, and had passed a considerable por- 
tion even of that sho: t time in internal commotion. ! ” 


From Hebron, Helon and Elisama travel in company with 
the Jews who are going to the Holy City to celebrate the 
Passover, filled with zeal and enthusiasm. ‘This journey is 
described with much spirit and effect. When they had ar- 
rived near the object and termination of their pilgrimage, 


The eager haste of the multitudes now increased with every step, 
and their impatience for the first sight of Jerusalem was expressed in 
the following psalm : 


Great is the Lord; and greatly to be praised 

The mountain of his holiness in the city of our God. 
Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole land 

Is mount Zion,on the north of the city of the great King. 
God is known in her palaces for a refuge, 

We think of thy loving-kindness, O God, 

In the midst of thy temple. 

As thy name, so thy praise reacheth to the ends of the earth. 
Thy right hand is full of righteousness. 

Let the hill of Zion rejoice, 

Let the daughters of Judah be glad 

Because of thy judgments ! 
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Walk about Zion, go round about her ! 

Tell her Towers! 

Mark well her bulwarks ! 

Consider her palaces ! 

That ye may tell it to the generation foNowing. 
For this God is our God, for ever and ever. 

He will be our guide, as in our youth.—Ps. xlviii. 


Expectation had reached the highest pitch. The last strophes were 
not completely sung; many were already silent, eagerly watching for 
the first sight of Jerusalem. All eyes were turned towards the north ; 
a faint murmur spread from rank to rank among the people, only those 
who had been at the festival before continued the psalm, and these 
solitary scattered voices formed a solemn contrast with the silence of 
the rest of the multitude. Helon’s heart was in his eye, and he could 
scarcely draw his breath. When the psalm was concluded, the instru- 
ments prolonged the sound for a moment, and then all that mighty 
multitude, so lately jubilant, was still as death. 

All at once the foremost ranks exclaimed, Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem! resounded through the valley of Rephaim.* 
*“« Jerusalem, thou city built on high, we wish thee peace!” The child- 
ren dragged their parents forward with them, and all hands were lift- 
ed up to bless. 

The high white walls of the Holy City cast a gleam along the valley: 
Zion, rose with its palaces, and from Moriah the smoke of the offering 
was ascending to heaver. It was the hour of the evening sacrifice. 
Scarcely had the multitude recovered a little, when they began to 
greet the temple and the priests : 

Bless ye the Lord, all ye servants of the Lord, 
Who stand by night in the house of the Lord! 
Lift up your hands towards the sanctuary, 

And bless the Lord. 

So will Jehovah bless thee out of Zion; 

He who made heaven and earth.—Ps. cxxxiv. 


We omit some passages, which we had marked for quota- 


tion, containing a description of the ceremonies at the feast of 


the Passover, and retain one only which relates to the temper 
of mind in which the Jews were accustomed to celebrate their 
geligious rites. 


Festivity and cheerful conversation now reigned among the whole 
assemblage. Whether it be that a people, which had suffered so much 
calamity and oppression, naturally enjoys the more keenly a temporary 
interval of pleasure, or that every approach to God is to the pure mind 
a source of joy and peace, certain it is, that no nation bas ever more 
carefully studied to remove all trace of sorrow from religious services 
than the Jews. If the service of the law was a heavy burthen, the 














* Ecco apparir Gerusalem si vede, 
Ecco additar Gerusalem si scorge, 
Ecco da mille yoci unitamente 
Gerusalemme salutar si sente. 
Gerusalemme Liberata, Canto 11. 
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service of God was freedom and happiness. All the regulations enjoin 
this, all the customs of Israel proceed from this principle, that the 
marks of mourning should be carefully removed from their worship. 
To praise, to give thanks and sing, to make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, te be glad on the day which he had made, to rejoice in him, are 
all expressions by which their religious services are described. * * * * 
How earnestly do Ezra and Nehemiah exhort the people to lay aside 
their mourning, when the law was read at the feast of tabernacles, and 
the curse on its violation made known! “This day is holy unto the 
Lord your God: mourn not nor weep; neither be ye sorry, for the joy 
of the Lord is your strength. Go your way, eat the fat and drink the 
sweet; for this day is holy unto the Lord.” 

This is certainly a delightful feature in the Jewish reli- 
gion ; and it is one which belongs equally to the Christian. 

Helon, discovering that he has a hereditary descent from 
the first priest, Aaron, and of course a right to the sacerdotal 
office, is admitted to that holy calling, and thus affords an 
opportunity for describing at length the services of the priests 
in the temple during their turn of ministration, which came 
but for two weeks in the year to each individual. 

He travels to Jericho, and selects and is bethrothed to a 
wife. This affair is conducted by our author in the most 
business-like manner possible. He to be sure represents his 
hero as desperately in love, but that is a thing with which he 
has very little to ie and he makes no use of it for the pur- 
pose of exciting an interest in his characters and his story. 
His sole and simple object in this match is that he may have 
an opportunity of describing the forms and ceremonies of a 
betrothment and marriage. Nothing can really have less of 
the sentimental or romantic in it than this event. It is brought 
about in the most awkward manner imaginable, and the par- 
ties are engaged to each other in a very summary way, and 
with as little demur as if they had been a widow and widow- 
er in the third week of their bereavement. 

One of the greatest defects in this work is the clumsiness 
with which those parts which are fictitious and those which 
relate to the history and customs of the Jews, are jointed 
together. It is all “turned the seamy side without ”—we 
can see the piecing and patching a great deal too ‘wage 
Almost every important incident in the book is not only 


really, but very apparently, introduced for the sole purpose 
of furnishing an opportunity for the description of some 
ceremony, some custom, or some place, and for the exhibition 
of a fund of antiquarian knowledge. One might almost suppose 
that the author had taken his common-place book of Jewish 
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antiquities as a text-book, and worked in all the various tems 
of information, just as they rose, as best he might, without 
being very scrupulous with regard to any interruption of the 
important parts of his plot which they would occasion. 

Thus our hero is sent upon varivus excursions to different 
parts of Palestine, that the reader may be benefited by a 
political, historical, and topographical description of the 
towns, cities, &c. through which he passes, and in conse- 
quence some parts of the book are made to appear too much 
like the pages of a gazetteer. He is made to lose his way 
in the desert in order that he may fall in with some lepers, of 
whose condition and treatment by the Jews, in conformity 
with the ordinances of their religion, an account becomes 
necessary. His wife is rendered liable to the imputation of 
unfaithfulness, for no other purpose but that we may be re- 
galed with a description of the severe trial, through which 
she is made to pass, before her innocence can be fully made 
out; and finally, his venerable friend and preceptor, Elisama, 
becomes a homicide, that we may be edified with a detail of 
the powers and duties of the avenger of blood, and the na- 
ture of the protection afforded by cities of refuge. This 
piece of information also costs a quiet and unoffending citi- 
zen of Jericho his life. 

In general we have no objection to this mode of manage- 
ment, but in the present case there is a great want of neatness 
and dexterity of manner; too much is attempted; the illus- 
tration of the greater part of the religious and political insti- 
tutions of a people, and of their domestic life and manners ; a 
description of their country, and an epitome of their nation- 
al history, is almost too much to crowd into a single work 
which it is intended shall have the form and possess the in- 
terest of a novel. . 

But with all the faults we have indicated, Helon’s Pilgrim- 
age may be read with a great deal of pleasure and instruc- 
tion. Defective as it is as a work of fancy, still its form and 
some very considerable excellencies of execution give an air 
of reality to many things of which from Scripture alone we 
are never able to form any adequate conception. We do not 
know whether it is so with others, but we always associate 
with the idea of the Jewish nation ‘in Palestine, a rudeness, 
plainness, and primitive simplicity of manners and mode of 
living which probably did not belong to them. Such im- 
pressions the perusal of Helon’s Pilgrimage will do much to 
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remove. Wealth, commerce, and intercourse with foreign 
nations produced the same changes in the Jews as they will 
in all people. 

The manner in which the Jews made use of quotations 
from their sacred writings is well illustrated. These, it may 
be remarked, probably formed the great body of their litera- 
ture, and were familiar to the memories of the people. When 
they wished to express themselves with unusual strength and 
energy, to give vent to their devotional feelings, or in short 
upon any occasion of excitement, they had recourse to that 
language which was to them the most forcible as well as the 
most holy, the language of Scripture. The introduction of 
these quotations is somewhat too frequent in the work before 
us, but they are selected with great taste, and are given in a 
translation which preserves their poetical form, as far proba- 
bly as it is capable of being preserved. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MADRID. 


PALACE ROYAL-—-PALACE OF THE RETIRO——-EQUESTRIAN STATUE Or 
PHILIP IV—MUSECOM OF THE PRADO-—PUBLIC HOSPITALS—CHAPEL OF 
THE CONVENT OF LAS SALESAS, 


Madrid, 10th March, 1825. 


Tue Spanish capital, I believe, is less frequently visited by our 
countrymen than any other in Europe; and this, not so much 
from its being destitute of interest, as from causes peculiar to 
its situation,—to the inattention paid to the comforts of travel- 
lers,—and particularly, at the present day, to the great insecurity 
of their persons and property. I will, therefore, in compliance 
with your desire, give you such a sketch of this capital as my 
hasty and busy visit will enable me to do. 

In approaching Madrid from the north (and I am told it is the 
same from the other quarters) there is nothing which indicates 
the approach to a great and ancient city. No flourishing villa- 
ges; no perceptible increase of travellers; no city equipages in 
pursuit of air and exercise ; no trees, and but a scanty and imper- 
fect cultivation of the soil. The city is not perceived from the 
road by which I came, till within half a mile of it; when it is 
suddenly, and for nearly its whole extent, presented to the view. 
Its first appearance is by no means prepossessing; indeed it was 
rather that of an Asiatic than of a European city, and reminded 
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me of the panorama I had seen of Grand Cairo. Nor does its 
interior correspond at all with its renown. One w ould expect to 
see, in a city which had been the residence of a Charles V, and 
of a Philip II, into whose coffers the Americas had been so long 
emptying their inexhaustible supplies of gold and silver,—a city, 
within whose walls a king of France had been kept as a prisoner, 
and whose monarchs had given law to Europe,—something corres- 
ponding with such power and such riches ; but whoever expects 
this will be disappointed. The troops, who are garrisoned here for 
the preservation of the precious life of Ferdinand, give some life 
and animation to the scene; but excepting these every thing 
wears the appearance of the poverty and distress inevitably re- 
sulting from the late repeated revolutions, not less than from 
resent misrule. 

Of the palaces, that in which the royal family now reside was 
intended to have been one of the most magnificent in the world, 
but a want of means has prevented its completion. As 
it is, however, it presents the most beautiful and chaste piece 
of architecture to be seen here. It is situated advantageously, 
on an eminence, with abundant space on every side. It forms a 
square, each side of which is four hundred and seventy feet, and 
is built of liandsome grey stone. The workmanship of the in- 
terior, the paintings, tapestry, furniture, &c. are said to be of the 
richest and most costly kind, and worthy the observation of 
strangers ; but strangers are not admitted while the royal family 
inhabit it, which is the case during winter. 

The palace of the Retiro, without the walls of the city, is like- 
wise situated on an eminence, and with its gardens, woods, pond, &c. 
is enclosed within a high wall. This was the favourite residence of 
Philip IV, who was at great expense in ornamenting it ; and of 
whom there is an equestrian statue of great beauty, which is so 
elevated as to be seen to advantage from without the wall. This 
statue is curious from the ingenuity and skill exhibited by the 
artist, in giving to such an enormous weight an equilibrium which 
enables it to be supported, on its hind feet only, in the attitude 
of rearing up. It is of four times the natural size, and weighs 
eighteen thousand pounds. This royal residence was much de- 
faced by the French during the time of Napoleon. 

Near to this, and fronting the Prado, is a magnificent building, 
in an unfinished state, of about four hundred feet front, called 
the Museum of the Prado. Its vast halls are used for the royal 
collection of paintings; and there is an academy held here for 
instruction in that art. It is open two days in the week for visit- 
ors, when any well-dressed people are admitted gratis. The 
custom-house, the post-office, the house containing the cabinet of 
natural history, &c. are among the most splendid buildings of the 
54 
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city ; the two former, in particular, are on a gigantic scale. There 
are also many of the houses of the nobles which are worthy of ob- 
servation, rather however for extent and size than for beauty of 
material or chasteness of style ;—such as those of the duke of Me- 
dina Celi, of the duke of Villahermosa, of the duke of Liria, of 
the Prince of Peace, and others. 

The three great hospitals are on a scale of magnitude cor- 
responding with the former rich state of the country, to which 
they were an honour. They are said to receive, one year 
with another, from twenty to twenty-five thousand sick ; but this 
must have been before the great decline of the population of 
the city. ‘There are, besides, a number of hospitals of less mag- 
nitude ; and, moreover, a number of houses for charitable pur- 
poses, such as a foundling and a lying-in house, and one for the 
reception of the old and infirm, one for orphan boys, and anoth- 
er for girls who are to be taken care of till they can earn their 
living, &c. And yet, with all these benevolent establishments, 
the streets are thronged with beggars. The houses generally, 
belonging to the commonalty of this city, make a very ordinary 
appearance without; and, owing to the economy necessary to be 
observed with regard to fuel, are, at this season of the year, very 
uncomfortable within. They are from tw o to four and a few of them 
five stories high, built of half-baked bricks, and plastered ; ; and the 
pl ister, occ asionally falling off, gives them a ruinous appearance- 
The windows of the lower story have a barricado of heavy iron 
bars the whole length, which give them the resemblance of pris- 
ons. ‘The entrance is by great, unwieldy doors, which are left 
open during the day, and the entry or court seems to be con- 
sidered as much for the use of the public as the streets, and gener- 
ally are much more offensive to the olfactories. ‘To get at a fami- 
ly, who are up one flight of stairs, some preliminary steps are 
required, On ringing at the door, a servant comes, and before 
opening it, asks, ‘“ Who’sthere?” If the answer is not satisfacto- 
ry, a slide is removed, which covers a hole cut in the door, 
about five inches square, across which are nailed pieces of iron. 
Here a parley takes place, and the person is admitted or not, as 
is judged proper. The rooms are generally lofty and finished 
with some taste, though roughly. Some few, inhabited by the 
most wealthy, have fire-places, which appear to have been con- 
structed in the earliest period of the invention of those conveni- 
ences, being built square, and from three to four feet deep, so 
that those only who sit directly in front of the fire can see it 
or feel its effects. But, generally, families use the brazero, 
which is a great pan of coals set in a wooden frame in the centre of 
the room, and during dinner, under the table. Fuel is very 
dear here. Wood is now at about forty cents the hundred 
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pounds, for it is sold by weight; and yet, notwithstanding this 
scarcity, and the vacant lands in the vicinity of the city adapted 
to its cultivation, there is not sufficient enterprise in the commu- 
nity for its accomplishment. The poorer class can aflord to keep 
no more fire than is barely sufficient for the purposes of cooking ; 
and in the sunshiny days they are seen,—men, women, and child- 
ren,—performing their domestic labours under the sunny side of 
their houses and walls. 

I feel that I ought to beg pardon of the church for having ne- 
glected to notice her temples before the buildings already enumer- 
ated. This omission may have been caused by the circumstance 
of there being no churches here which are remarkable for beauty 
or magnificence—none corresponding either with the pomp of 
the national religion or with those which are common in most of 
the provincial towns of this kingdom. Churches and monaste- 
ries, however, abound here ; and some of the latter are upon a 
scale sufficiently extensive to hasten the ruin of a state whose 
affairs are managed with more wisdom than are those of Spain. 
The only convent I visited was that of Las Salesas, built by Don 
Fernando VI, in the year 1749, for the education of noble fe- 
males. It is a square of great extent, and for this reason only 
its exterior is remarkable. But its chapel, the finest in Madrid, 
is worthy the attention of strangers. It is, as usual, in the form 
of across. Over the centre of which is a spacious dome, sur- 
mounted by a cupola, from whence it is lighted. The view from 
below up to this cupola of about two hundred feet, is uninterrupt- 
ed. The ceiling of the dome is ornamented with beautiful paint- 
ings by some of the best Spanish masters. The great altar is orna- 
mented with four solid columns of beautiful green marble, of one 
piece, each seventeen feet in height. The capitals and bases are of 
bronze gilt. A great painting in the centre, painted by Murillo, in 
Naples, representing the Visitation ; and the statues in white mar- 
ble on either side of the altar, of San Fernando VI and his queen 
Barbara, are all very beautiful. Behind an immense iron grating 
(gilt) and on one side of the great altar, I heard the nuns repeat- 
ing their prayers, which resembled the responses, excepting that 
there was no pause, of the congregation of an Episcopal church. 

[ To be continued. | 





ITALIAN LYRICAL POETRY. 
TOLOMMEI. 


CxLAup1o ToLoMME! occupied too large a space in the public 
eye, among the lyrical poets of the sixteenth century, to be en- 
tirely neglected, in an attempt to give a full idea of the secondary 
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Italian poetry. He was born at Siena in 1492. In 1526 he was 
banished from his native city for some sin against that state, 
which, in the obscurity of its petty politics, is unknown to pos- 
terity. In 1529, he entered the service of Cardinal Ippolito de’ 
Medici, and was employed by him in a mission to Vienna; and 
afterwards he became attached to Luigi Farnese, duke of Parma, 
who gave him the appointment of minister of justice in Placentia. 
fn 1549 he was made bishop of Corsola. Besides his occasional 
residences elsewhere, he lived a considerable part of his life at 
Rome, where he died in 1554. 

Tolommei was a very meritorious scholar; but as a poet he is 
most remarkable for a fantastic plan of introducing the Latin 
prosody into Italian verse. He composed stanzas to be scanned 
with dactyls and spondees ; and was followed, at first, by a nu- 
merous school of imitators. But criticism, good sense, and expe- 
rience, soon convinced the literary world of the absurdity of the 
attempt. In fact, the genius of the two languages, in the struc- 
ture of verse, is so unlike, that this circumstance is only mention- 
ed as a curious fact in literary history. English readers well 
know the success of a similar experiment on English verse, made 
first in the age of Elizabeth, and recently by Mr Southey, whose 
“Vision of Judgment” is so unsparingly but justly dealt with, by 
the Edinburgh Review (vol. xxxv. p. 422.) 





ROTA. 


Bernarvino Rota, a Neapolitan gentleman, born in 1509, and 
deceased in 1575, was a successful and polished writer of both 
Italian aud Latin poetry. His Piscatory Eclogues enjoyed some 
reputation in their day; but his sonnets are most remembered. 
He closely imitated Petrarca, and in his verses mourned the 
death of his wife Porzia Capece, as Petrarca did that of Laura. 
A single sonnet is selected from his pieces upon this subject. 


My breast, my mind, my bursting heart shall be 
Thy sepulchre, and not this marble tomb, 
Which I prepare for thee in grief and gloom; 
No meaner grave, my wife, is fitting thee. 

Oh! ever cherished be thy memory ; 

And may thine image dear my path illume, 
And leave my heart for other hopes no room, 
While sad I sail o’er sorrow’s troubled sea. 

Sweet gentle soul, where thou wert used to reign, 
My spirit’s queen, when wrapt in mortal clay, 
There, when immortal, shalt thou rule again. 

Let death, then, tear my love from earth away ; 
Urned in my bosom, she will still remain, 
Alive or dead, untarnished by decay. 


C. C. 
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THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE. 


There was a time, when the o’erhanging sky, 

And the fair earth with its variety, 

Mountain and valley, continent and sea, 

Were not alone the unmoving things that lie 
Slumbering beneath the sun’s unclouded eye ; 

But every fountain had its spirit then, 

That held communion oft with holy men, 

And frequent from the beavenward mountain came 
Bright creatures, hovering round on wings of flame, 
And some mysterious sybil darkly gave 

Responses from the dim and hidden cave :— 
Voices were heard waking the silent air, 

A solemn music echoed from the wood, 

And often from the bosom of the flood 

Came forth a sportive Naiad passing fair, 

The clear drops twinkling in her braided hair ; 
And as the hunter through the forest strayed, 
Quick-glancing beauty shot across the glade, 

Her polished arrow levelled on her bow 

Ready to meet the fawn or bounding roe ; 

And often on the mountain tops the horn 

Rang round the rocky pinnacles, and played 

In lighter echoes from the chequered shade, 
Where through the silvery leaves at early morn 
Stole the slant sunbeams, shedding on the grass 
Brightness, that quivered with the quivering mass 
Of thickly arching foliage ;—often there 

Dian and all her troop of girls were sccn 

Dancing by moonlight on the dewy green, 

When the cool night wind through the forest blew, 
And every leaf in tremulous glances flew ; 

And in the cloudless fields of upper air, 

With coldly pale and melancholy smile 

The moon looked down on that bright spot, the while, 
Which in the depth of darkness shone as fair, 

As in lone southern seas a palmy isle ; 

And when a hunter-boy, who far away 

Had wandered through the wild-wood from his home, 
Led by the eagerness of youth to roam, 

Buried in deep unbroken slumber lay,— 

Then as the full moon poured her mellow light 
Full on the mossy pillow where he slept, 

One more than nymph, in sylvan armour dight, 
Bent fondly over him, and smiled, and wept. 

Each lonely spot was hallowed then—the oak 
That o’er the village altar hung, would tell 















Strange hidden things ;—the old remembered well, 
How from its gloom a spirit often spoke. 

There was not then a fountain or a cave, 

But had its reverend oracle, and gave 

Responses to the fearful crowd, who came 

And called the indwelling Deity by name ; 

Then every snowy peak, that lifted high 

Its shadowy cone to meet the bending sky, 

Stood like a heaven of loveliness and light ;— 

And as the gilt cloud rolled its glory by, 

Chariots and steeds of flame stood harnessed there, 
And gods came forth and seized the golden reins, 
Shook the bright scourge, and through the boundless air 
Rode over starry fields and azure plains. 

lt was a beautiful and glorious dream, 

Such as would kindle high the soul of song ; 

The bard, who struck his harp to such a theme, 
Gathered new beauty as he moved along— 

His way was now through wilds and beds of flowers ;. 
Rough mountains met him now, and then again 

Gay valleys hung with vines in woven bowers 

Led to the bright waves of the putple main. 

All seemed one deep enchantment then ;—but now, 
Since the long sought for goal of truth is won, 
Nature stands forth unveiled, with cloudless brow, 
On earth One Spirit or Lirs, in heaven One Sun. 


P. 





DREAM OF THE SEA, 


I dreamt that I went down into the sea 
Unpained amid the waters—and a world 
Of splendid wrecks, formless and numberless, 
Broke on my vision. It did seem the skies 
Were o’er me pure as infancy—yet waves 

Did rattle round my head, and fill mine ears 
Like the measureless roar of the far fight 
When battle has set up her trumpet shout ! 

I seemed to breathe the air; and yet the sea 
Kept dallying with my life as 1 sunk down. 

°T was in the fitful fashion of a dream— 
Water and air—walking, and yet no earth. 
The deep seemed bare and dry—and yet I went 
With a rude dashing round my reeking face, 
Until my outstretched and trembling feet 
Stood still upon a bed of glittering pearls! 

The hot sun was right over me, at noon— 
Sudden it withered up the ocean—till 

I seemed amidst a waste of shapeless clay. 

A thousand bones were whitening in his rays, 
Mass upon mass,—confused and without end. 
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I walked on the parched wilderness, and saw 
The hopeless beauty of a lifeless world ! 
Wealth that once made some poor vain heart grow light 
And leap with it into the flood, was there 

Clutched in the last mad agony. And gold 

That makes of life a happiness and curse— 

That vaunts on earth its brilliancy, lay here 

(An outcast tyrant in his loneliness) 

Beggared by jewels that ne’er shone through blood 
Upon the brow of kings! Here there were all 

The bright beginnings and the costly ends, 

Which envied man enjoys and expiates,— 

Splendour and death—silence, and human hopes,— 
Gems, and smooth bones—life’s pageantry! the cross 
That thought to save some wretch in his late need 
Hugged in its last idolatry—all, all 

Lay here in deathly brotherhood—no breath— 

No sympathy—no sound—no motion—and no hope ! 

I stood and listened,— 

The eternal flood rushed to its desolate grave ! 

And I could hear above me all the waves 

Go bellowing to their bounds! Still I strode on, 
Journeying amid the brightest of earth’s things 
Where yet was never life, nor hope, nor joy ! 

My eye could not but look, and my ear hear ; 

For now strange sights and beautiful and rare 
Seemed ordered from the deep through the rich prism 
Above me—and sounds undulated through 

The surges, till my soul grew mad with visions! 
Beneath the canopy of waters I could see 

Palaces and cities crumbled—and the ships 

Sunk in the engorging whirlpool, while the laugh 

Of revelry went wild along their decks—and ere 
The oath was strangled in their swollen throats ;— 
For there they lay, just hurried to one grave 

With horrible contortions and fixed eyes 

Waving among the cannon, as the surge 

Would slowly lift them—and their streaming hair 
Twining around the blades that were their pride. 


And there were two locked in each others arms, 
And they were lovers ! 

Oh God, how beautiful! cheek to cheek 

And heart to heart upon that splendid deep, 

A bridal bed of pearls! A burial 

Worthy of two so young and innocent. 

And they did seem to lie there, like two gems 
The fairest in the halls of ocean—both 
Sepulchred in love—a tearless death—one look, 
One wish, one smile, one mantle for their shroud, 
One hope, one kiss—and that not yet quite cold ! 
How beautiful to die in such fidelity ! 

E’er yet the curse has ripened, or the heart 
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Begins to hope for death as for a joy, 

And feels its streams grow thicker, till they cloy 
With wishes that have sickened and grown old. 
I saw their cheeks were pure and passionless, 
And all their love had passed into a smile, 

And in that smile they died ! 


Sudden a battle rolled above my head, 

And there came down a flash into the deep 
Ilumining its dim chambers—and it past; 

The waters shuddered—and a thousand sounds 
Sung hellish echoes through the caverned waste. 
The biast was screaming on the upper wave, 
And as I looked above me 1 could see 

The ships go booming through the murky storm, 
Sails rent—masts staggering—and a spectre crew. 
Blood mingled with the foam bathing their bows, 
And I conld hear their shrieks as they went on 
Crying of murder to their bloody foes ! 


A form shot downward close at my feet ; 

His hand still grasped the steel—and his red eye 
Was full of curses even in his death, 

And he had been flung into the abyss 

By fellow men! before his heart was cold. 


Again I stood beside the lovely pair— 

The storm and conflict were as they ’d not been. 
I stood and shrieked and laughed and yet no voice 
That I could hear came in my madness— 

It hardly seemed as they were dead—so calm, 
So beautiful! the sea-stars round them shone, 
Like emblems of their souls so cold and pure! 
The bending grass wept silent over them, 
Truer than any friend on earth—their tomb 
The jewelry of the ocean—and their dirge 

The everlasting music of its roar. 


I seemed to stand wretched in dreamy thought, 
Cursirg the constancy of human hearts 

And vanity of human hopes—and felt 

As I have felt on earth in my sick hours. 

How thankless was this legacy of breath 

To those who knew the woe of a scathed brain! 
Oh ocean—ocean! if thou coverest up 

The ruins of a proud and broken soul 

And giv’st such peace and solitude as this, 

Thy depths are heaven to man’s ingratitude ! 


I seemed to struggle in an agony ; 

My streaming tears gushed out to meet the wave ; 
I woke in terror, and the beaded sweat 

Coursed down my temples like a very rain— 

As though I had just issued from the sea! 


G. M. 
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CRITICAL WOTICES. 


The Sixty-third Number of the Quarterly Review., 


We have taken up this Number of the Quarterly with a peculiar in- 
terest, growing out of our desire to learn what character the new editor 
intends to give to this journal. A very general dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the temper which appeared to actuate the former editor. 
His intimate friends said of him, that though mild and gentle in per- 
sonal intercourse, he was a tiger the moment he took pen in hand. 
Though we Americans were naturally led to notice this spirit more in 
the scandalous articles relative to this country, yet liberal readers could 
not but be disgusted with a vein of fierce bigotry running through the 
whole work. 

It would be quite premature to speak of the spirit, which this widely 
spread journal is to breathe under its new editor, from the specimens 
which we have yet seen. The present number contains among its arti- 
cles some that are plainlv—but not very offensively—-marked by the 
religious and political tone that has ever characterized the Quarterly 
Review; but the number is principally made up of matter which 
bears no such stamp,—which is simply learned or miscellaneous in its 
nature; and if we may pronounce a judgment without intending to 
bear it out by a minute analysis of the number, it contains nothing of 
very brilliant character. 

The article on “ Church of England Missions,” reads to us like the 
Laureate’s. There is some information in it ;—a good deal of narrow 
jealousy of the fame of Roman Catholic missions ;—and a considerable 
blindness on the subject of the peculiar excellence of the Church of 
England. How can a fair man, of large reading in history of all ages 
and literature of all subjects, say, “ that the plain sincerity of the Pro- 
testant accounts [of missions] and the elaborate machinery in those of 
the Catholics, would go far towards satisfying any sane mind upon the 
question, which is the true church?’ In this article a long and curious 
extract is made from Mather’s Magnalia. 

The article on “ Palladian Architecture,” with a great deal of learn- 
ing on the history of architecture in modern Italy, contains views not 
less sound than bold, on the merits of particular works. We refer 
especially to those on St Peter’s. 

A very long article on the “ Origin of Equitable Jurisdiction” we 
reverently eschew. We have read to the end of the secoid sentence, 
which is to this purport ; “ Blackstone has observed, that ‘ nothing was 
extant in his day, which would give a stranger a tolerable idea of our 
courts of equity ;’ and his own chapter on the subject, elegant and in- 
genious as it is, cannot be said to supply the deficiency.” If all that 
the learned Commentator has said on the subject does not afford a 
“‘ tolerable idea” of it, we think it not worth while to plunge into an 
article of about forty pages, written probably by one no more a Solo- 
mon than his neighbours. 

The article on “South America” is entertaining, but not otherwise 
of. note. It is a good compilation from the late travellers. 

Mr “ Dibdin’s Literary Companion” is handled with a severity, just 
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indeed, except as not deserved by the importance of the miserable 
work in question. 

* Past and Present State of the Country,” well drawn up and enter- 
taining, without pretensions to vigour. It winds up with a cut at the 
reformers. 

“Irish Fairy Tales” consists of amusing extracts from a book of 
similar title. ‘Sacred Poetry ” discusses the susceptibility of sacred 
subjects of a poetical treatment, in opposition to Dr Johnson’s dogma to 
the contrary ; and also sketches the history of English sacred poetry ;— 

a sensible article. “ Ancient and Modern Wines” appears to be a 
clever abstract of Dr Henderson’s work on the subject, with free 
criticisms upon that work, and some original speculations. 

The article on “ Early Roman History,” which is the third in order, 
is in some respects particularly worthy of notice. It purports to be a 
notice of the Roman History of Baron Niebuhr; an essay on the same 
subject, by Professor Wac hsmuth of Halle; and a sketch of Roman an- 
tiquities by Professor Creuzer of Heidelberg. The Roman History of 
Niebuhr was reviewed in the North American Review above two years 
ago. The present .uarterly reviewer savs of it, “ The history of Niebuhr 
has thrown new light upon our knowledge of Roman affairs, to a degree 
of which those who are unacquainted with it can scarcely form an ad- 
equate notion. Yet we are not aware, that it has been so much as noticed 
in this country | England), except by ourselves in a former Number of this 
journal (Quarterly Review No. XXVILI. p. 280), and more recently with- 
in the last few months by a writer in another periodical publication.” 

Considering the contemptuous opinion, which has hitherto been in- 
culeated in the Quarterly Review of the state of literature in America, 
it would not have been amiss for the reviewer to hint, that the American 
public had two years before the English been put in possession of some 
of the new and important views contained in Niebuhr’s work, in a 
formal review of it. 

This present article in the Quarterly is principally compiled from 
Niebuhr’s account of the Roman military system and the great and in- 
conceivably misunderstood subject of the Agrarian laws. Niebuhr’s 
views on this subject were explained in the North American, in the ar- 
ticle just alluded to. Inthe former article in the Quarterly, though its 
writer professed to have read and admired Niebuhr, he used the old 
language about * equalization of property,” “ levelling laws,” and “ de- 
stroying the motives to industry,” and plainly showed that he had not 
read even the prominent chapters of the work he undertook to commend. 
The writer G! this present article (apparently the same individual) has 
discovered the nature of the Agrarian laws, and calls them wise: but 
he does not hint at the leading views of Niebuhr as to the peculiar 
origin of the Roman state, and we strongly suspect had only had a chap- 
ter or two of Niebuhr’s translated for him. If he will wait a little 
longer before he writes on Niebuhr again, he will have the work entire 
(as far as it is written) in an English version from a gentleman of South 
_ Carolina College ; a translation is also announced in England, 

In the same article it is said, “ In this country [England] even pro- 
fessed scholars know in general very little of the works of the Roman 
lawyers; in proof of which we may remark, that the recent discove 
of the Institutes of Gaius has been scarcely noticed, and not half a dozen 
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copies sold in England, while an entire edition has been disposed of on 
the continent, and the work either is or was a very short time since out 
of print.” Of this recent discovery (made in 1816) a particular ac- 
count was given to the American public more than four years ago, and 
might have been given four years earlier by several American scholars. 

There is, however, in this article, towards its close, a train of very 
liberal reflection, particularly toward the Germans; and a mode- 
rate estimate of the merit of the English, in certain departments, 
where they have been wont most undeservedly to claim a superiority ; 
and which we are disposed to put on record, as a strong testimony 
against the prejudices of certain of our citizens. “ But our inferiority ” 
—it is the Quarterly that speaks-—* is still more striking and less ex- 
cusable, in every branch of study connected with the history, antiqui- 
ties, and literature of Greece and Rome. We believe that there are 
many writers of those nations, whose works have never been edited in 
England at all; but it is more to the purpose to inquire, in how many 
instances the editions of any of them, generally received as the best, 
have been executed by Englishmen. If we except certain portions of 
the Greek dramatists and poets, we really cannot remember a single one, 
and if this be spoken too universally (as through forgetfulness it may 
be), we are sure at least that the exceptions will not be more than 
sufficient to prove the rule. In lexicography our list contains scarcel 
a name of high reputation; and the many defects and errors of the Greek 
grammar which is most commonly used in our schools, may well excite a 
Soreigner’s astonishment.” 

In a note to this passage it is observed, “It will be seen at once, that 
we refer to the Eton Greek Grammar; by whom it was first written, 
and what character it deserved to bear in relation to the then existing 
state ef knowledge, we know not—but it is decidedly behind the present 
age, AND DOES NOT TEND TO GIVE BOYS AN ACCURATE KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH OR THE PRINCIPLES OF SYNTAX.” 


ee 


Walladmor, a Romance, freely translated from the English of Walter Scott, and 
now freely translated from the German into English. London. 1825. 2 vols. 12mo, 
Most of our readers have heard of this production, which was offered 
to the German trade, at the fair of Leipsic, as a genuine translation. 
The circumstances of the fraud gave it a temporary interest in England, 
and we procured a copy with the intention of giving our readers a par- 
ticular account of it, with large extracts, but on examination it seems 
to us to be unworthy of it. It has little claim to be considered even as 
an imitation of the Waverley novels, being altogether German in its 
character. It is sometimes flippant, but generally heavy and dull. 
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NORTH AMERICAN TRADITION OF THE FLOOD. 


Mr West, in his very interesting journal of his residence at the Red 
River Colony, lately published, relates the following tradition, current 
among the North American Indians. It seems, however, to bear marks 
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of modern interpretation. « They spake of an univeral deluge, which, 
they said, was commonly believed by all Indians. When the flood came 
and destroyed the world, they say, that a very great man, called 
Waesackoochack, made a large raft, and embarked, with otters, bea- 
vers, deer, and other kinds of animals. After it had floated upon the 
waters for some time, he put out an otter with a long piece of shagga- 
nappy or leathern cord, tied to his leg; and it dived very deep without 
finding any bottom, and was drowned. He then put out a beaver, 
which was equally unsuccessful, and shared the same fate. At length 
he threw out a muskrat, that dived and brought up a little mud in its 
mouth, which Waesackoochack took, and, placing it in the palm of his 
hand, he blew upon it till it greatly enlarged itself, and formed a good 
piece of earth. He then turned out a deer, that soon returned, which 
led him to suppose, that the earth was not large enough; and, blowing 
upon it again, its size was greatly increased, so that a loon, which he 
then sent out, never returned. The new earth being now of a sufficient 
size, he turned adrift all the animals that he had reserved.” 


FOSSIL ELEPHANT. 


The Journal of Lyons gives an interesting account of the discovery of 
a Fossil Elephant on the hill which separates the Rhone and Saone, 
to the east of the city of Lyons. Some workmen, digging a pit on 
clayey marle, found, at a depth of seven and a half feet, some frag- 
ments of bones, which were white and rather friable. They were sur- 
prised to see these animal remains in what the gardeners call a virgin 
earth. ‘* I went to the place,” says the writer of the notice, “ and soon 
recognised some of the bones of an elephant. Among the persons pre- 
sent, some pretended they were bones of a giant; others, not so igno- 
rant, said they were the skeleton of a mammoth. Those who agreed 
with me, that these large bones had belonged to an elephant, took it 
into their heads, they were the remains of one of those belonging to the 
army of Hannibal.” 





RICE PAPER. 


The substance, commonly known by the name of rice paper, is 
brought from China, and although it has a general resemblance to a 
substance formed by art, yet a slight examination of it with the mi- 
croscope is sufficient to indicate a vegetable organization. A series of 
experiments to ascertain its structure have shown, that it consists of 
long hexagonal cells, whose length is parallel to the surface of the 
film. These cells are filled with air, when the film is exposed in its 
usual state, and from this circumstance it derives its peculiar softness. 
It is a membrane of the bread-fruit tree, the artocarpus incissifolia 
of naturalists, and when the film is exposed to polarized light, the longi- 
tudinal septa of the cells polarize it like other vegetable membranes. 


MR POINSETT’S NOTES ON MEXICO. 
This work, which has been some time before the American public, 
and has received from all quarters the commendation due to its distin- 
guished merits, has just been re-published in London. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoir of Catharine Brown, a Christian Indian, of the Cherokee 
Nation. By Rufus Anderson, A. M. Assistant Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions. Second edition. 18mo. pp. 144. Bos- 
ton. Crocker & Brewster. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Geographical Questions for the use of Schools, adapted to the Maps 
and Charts in most common use. 18mo. pp. 54. Middletown, Ct. 
E. & H. Clark. 

The author has formed his questions without reference to any-particular system of 
geography or maps, with a view to enable pupils to use different systems, and still to 
recite in the same class, without confusion to themselves or to their instructer. 


HISTORY. 


View and Description of the City of New Orange (now New York), 
as it was in the year 1673; with Explanatory Notes. By Joseph W. 
Moulton, Esq. with an Engraved View of the City at that Period. New 
York. 


LAW. 


Trial of Moses Parker, James Buckland, Joseph Wade, William 
Walker, Cornelius Holley, Abraham Potts, and Noah Doremus, on an 
Indictment for the Murder of David R. Lambert, on the 3d of June, 
1825, ata Court of Oyer and Terminer, held in and for the City and 
County of New York, on the third Monday of June, 1825, before the 
Hon. Ogden Edwards, Judge of the First Circuit. 8vo. New York. 
H. Spear. 

Strictures upon the Constitutional Powers of the Congress and Courts 
of the United States over the Execution Laws of the several States, in 
their Application to the Federal Courts. By a Citizen of Ohio. 8vo. 
pp- 17. Cincinnati. Morgan, Lodge, & Fisher. 

“ At their last term, the Supreme Court of the United States decided, that the Exe- 
cution Laws of the several States, enacted since 1789, do not apply to proceedings 
upon judgments in the United States Circuit Courts. This decision, though princi- 
pally founded upon acts of Congress, nevertheless assumes a construction of the 
Constitution of vital importance to the States and to the people. _It is this :—In all 
cases to which the judicial power is extended by the Constitution, Congress is em- 
powered to enact laws for enforcing by execution the judgments of the courts. And 
this, whether such law prescribe ‘ge 4. rule of practice to the courts, or, in addition, 
a rule of property to the citizen.” ‘The author of the pamphlet, whose title we have 
printed above, thus states the proposition, which it his is object to controvert. His 
“‘ Strictures” are written in a good temper, and with a degree of candour which has 
not always characterized the writings of our Western brethren, when investigat- 
ing the conflicting claims of the State governments and the goverament of the Unit- 
ed States. We may take occasion, at some future time, to examine these “ Stric- 
tures” more at length in another department of our work. 

The Maryland Justice ; containing Approved Forms for the use of 
Justices of the Peace of the State of Maryland; with a Compilation of 
the Acts of the General Assembly relating to their Office and Jurisdic- 
tion, and to the Office and Duties of Constable. Compiled by Ebene- 


zer H. Cummings, Esq. Baltimore. Cushing & Jewett. 
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MATHEMATICS. 
The Mathematical Diary. No. Ill. New York. S. Ryan. 
MEDICINE. 
The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences. 
No. XX. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Boston Directory; containing Names of the Inhabitants ; their 
Occupations, Places of Business, and Dwelling Houses; with Lists of 
the Streets, Lanes, and Wharves, the City Officers, Public Offices, and 
Banks, and other useful information. 18mo. pp. 324. Boston. J. H. 
A. Frost. 

On the Aim of the Order of the Freemasons. Translated from the 
German, by - 12mo. Albany. E.& E. Hosford. ; 

Memoir read before the Historical Society of the State of New York, 
December 31, 1816. By E. Benson. Second edition, with Notes. New 
York. Wilder & Campbell. 

An Address delivered at the Opening of the Tenth Exhibition of the 
American Academy of the Fine Arts. By Gulian C. Verplanck. Sec- 
ond edition. 8vo. pp. 52. New York. G.& C. Carvill. 

Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Vol. 
V. No. I. 

An Address in Commemoration of the Battle at Fryeburg, delivered 
May 19, 1825. By Charles 8. Daveis. 8vo. pp. 64. Portland. James 
Adams, jr. 

An Oration, pronounced at Cambridge, before the Society of Phi Beta 
Kappa, August 26th, 1824. By Edward Everett. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 
pp. 67. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

The Worcester Magazine and Historical Journal. No. I. Vol. I. 
June, 1825. pp. 32. 

An Address pronounced at Worcester, Mass. on the 4th of July, 
1825, being the Forty-ninth Anniversary of the Independence of the 
United States, before an Assembly convened for the purpose of cele- 
brating this event religiously. By Samuel Austin, D. D. 8vo. Wor- 
cester. William Manning. 

Ninth Report of the Directors of the American Asylum, at Hart- 
ford, for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, exhibited to the Asylum, 
May 14, 1825. 8vo. pp. 36. Hartford. 

We learn from this report, that provisions have been made for the instruction 
of the pupils at the Asylum in several of the “ Mechanic trades ;” with a view to 
preserve habits of industry as well as to enaple them, or such of them as are indigent, 
to support themselves by labour when they shall leave the institution. The expen- 
ses for the present year for each pupil, placed at the Asylum, are one hundred and 
fifteen dollars, including the usual instruction, board, washing, and lodging ; stationary 
for school rooms, and instruction in mechanic trades. As the funds of the institu- 
tion increase, this annual expense will probably be diminished, and of course a 
greater number of pupils will have access to the advantages which are here offered 
to them. Since the opening of the institution in April, 1817, one hundred and forty 
three different pupils have been admitted and have received instruction init. Of 
- this number, seventy one are still members of the establishment. From personal 
observation, as well as from the specimens of composition annexed to this report, 
we could say much of the philosophical principles of education reduced to practice 
in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, and of the corresponding improvement of 
the pupils; but the character of the instructers and the results of their devoted la- 
bours are too well known to the community to require any farther testimony from us. 
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First Annual Report of the Albany Institute. Presented July 1, 
1825. 8vo. pp. 8. 

The Albany Institute a organized in May, 1824. It is composed of three 
branches or departments ; ‘The department of Mathematics and Physical Sci- 
ence and the Arts ;—2d. The de partment of Natural History ;—and 3d. The depart- 
ment of History and General Literature. The Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer is 
President of the Institute. Each department has its president, who is ex officio a 
vice-president of the Institute; and each has also its corresponding and recording 
secretaries. We think the institution promises interest to its members, and useful- 
ness to the public. The society have already a considerable Library, and many 
Mineralogical, Geological, and Zoological specimens ; besides some specimens of 
organic remains. The members meet ev ery fortnight during the four first months 
of the year, and read original essays or dissertations upon the various topics re- 
lating to the objects of the association. 


Addresses delivered at Oxford, Ohio, on the 30th of March, 1825, at 
the Inauguration of the Rev. Robert H. Bishop as President of the 
Miami University. Published by order of the Board of Trustees. 
Hamilton, Ohio. James B. Camron. 

Address delivered before the Citizens of North Yarmouth, on the 
Anniversary of American Independence, July 4,1825. By Grenville 
Mellen. 8vo. pp. 20. Portland. D.& 8. Paine. 

Remarks on the Disorders of Literary Men, or an Inquiry into the 
Means of Preventing the Evils usually incident to Sedentary and 
Studious Habits. 12mo. pp- 92. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

Pian of a Seminary for the Education of Instructers of Youth. By 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, Principal of the American Asylum for the Edu- 
cation of the Deafand Dumb. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 


THEOLOGY. 


Familiar Sermons. By Asa Rand, Editor of the Christian Mirror, 
and lately Pastor of the Church in Gorham, Me. 12mo. pp. 393. Port- 
land, Me. 

A Century Sermon, delivered at Hopkinton, Mass. on Lord’s Day, 
December 24th, 1815. By Nathaniel Howe, A. M. Pastor of the 
Church. Third edition, with Notes, revised and corrected. 8vo. pp. 
82. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and its Wonders, also concerning 
Hell, being a relation of Things seen and heard. Translated from the 
Latin of Emanuel Swedenborg. Second American from the sixth Eng- 
lish edition. 1 vol. 8vo. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 

Elements of Physiology. By A. Richerand. Translated from the 
French, by G. l. M. De Sys, M. D. With Notes, and a Copious Ap- 
pendix, by James Copland,M. D. 8vo. New York. W. E. Dean. 

The Last Days of Lord Byron; with his Lordship’s Opinions on Va- 
rious Subjects, particularly on the State and Prospects of Greece. By 
William Parry, Major of Lord Byron’s Brigade, and Engineer in the 
Service of the Greeks. 12mo. 

Patience; A Tale. By Mrs Hofland, author of Decision, &c. &c. 
18mo. pp. 309. New York. W. B. Gilley. 


LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS: 


A practical Treatise on Rail Roads, showing the Principles of esti- 
mating their Proportions, Strength. and Expense; with the Theory, 
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Effect, and Expense of Steam Carriages, Stationary Engines, and Gas 
Machines. By Thomas Fredgold. From a late London copy. New 
York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

Thompson’s Conspectus of the London and Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pewias, together with Magendie’s Formulary. New York. E. Bliss & 
E. White. 

Good’s Study of Medicine. 5 vols. 8vo. A New Edition from the 
second London edition, with numerous Additioas and Corrections. Bos- 
ton. Wells & Lilly. 

Life of R.S. Sheridan. By Thomas Moore, Esq. Philadelphia. 

Zophiel; a Poem. By an American Lady. Boston. 

Mason on Self-Knowledge, with Questions adapted for Schools and 
Academies. Fourth edition. Boston. James Loring. 

Blair’s Catechism of Common Things in Use. Fifth edition. Bos- 
ton.- James Loring. 

Murray’s Exercises. Twelfth edition. Boston. James Loring. 

A View of South America and Mexico, comprising the History, Po- 
litical Condition, Commerce, &c. of the two Countries; with two Maps 
and a Portrait of Bolivar. Hartford. H. Huntington, jr. 

Miss Hamilton’s Letters on Education. 2vols. 12mo. Boston. S. H. 
Parker. 

Gramatica Completa de la Lengua Inglesa, para Uso de los Espa- 
holes; con un Suplemento, que contiene las Frases mas precisas para 
romper in una Conversacion, Formas de Documentos Comerciales, y 
Descripciones de las Cuidades de Filadelfia y de Washington. Por 
Stephen M. L. Staples, A. M. Filadelfia. H. C. Carey y I. Lea: y 
E. Bliss y E. White, Nueva York. 

The Last of the Mohians. A Novel. By the Author of the Spy, Pio- 
neers, &c. New York. Charles Wiley. 

The Universal Historical Dictionary, or an Explanation of the Names 
of Persons and Places, in the departments of Biblical, Political, and Ec- 
clesiastical History, Mythology, Heraldry, Biography, Geography, Nu- 
mismatics. Illustrated with nearly 800 portraits, and a vast number of 
wood cuts from medals, coins, Sc. By George Crabb, A. M. New 
York, W. B. Gilley. 

Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Children. By Mrs. Taylor. Second 
edition. 18mo. Boston. James Loring. 

Lectures. By Sir Ashley Cooper. From the first London edition. 8vo. 
Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

The Biblical Reader, consisting of copious Selections from the Sacred 
Scriptures, with Questions, Practical Observations, &c. &c. for the Use 
of Schools. By the Rev. J.L. Blake. Ornamented with numerous En- 
gravings. 1 vol. 12mo. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 

Pronouncing Bible. Second siereotype edition. Boston. Lincoln & 
Edmands. 

Journal of a Tour around Hawaii, one of the Sandwich Islands. By a 
Deputation of the Mission on those Islands. 12mo. Boston. Crocker & 
Brewster. ; 
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